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Progress Toward the Permanent Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration. 


The project for a permanent international court of 
arbitration moves slowly, but it moves. That is the 
chief thing. Since the ratification of the Hague 
Convention by the Senate of the United States on the 
5th of February, President McKinley has affixed his 
signature to the document, and sent it on to Minister 
Newel to be deposited at The Hague. That com- 
pletes the formal ratification by our country. It re- 
mains for our government to name persons, not more 
than four, to serve as members of the court. This 
will probably not be done until all or most of the 
signatory powers have deposited their ratifications at 
the Netherlands capital. 

The Dutch government evidently has information 
which leads it to believe that the ratifications of the 
other Powers will be forwarded soon. It is probable 
that some of them have already acted, though we 
have seen no notice of the fact in the press dispatches. 
The Dutch government itself has already completed 
its ratification, the Second Chamber of the States- 
General having adopted the Hague Convention on 
the 3d of April by a vote of sixty-five to twenty. In 
addition to this, the government authorities at The 
Hague have leased a large and suitable building in 
the Prinsengracht, which they are fitting up and will 
have in readiness for the installation of the bureau of 
the court, as soon as the ratifications are all in and 
the members of the Court named. 

The movement has now gone so far that its con- 
summation is assured. The action of the United 
States government has made certain the favorable 
action of the others, if there was ever any doubt 
about the course which they would take. There 
may be some further delay because of political com- 
plications, though we do not expect much. 

The setting up of this great tribunal, which is to 
form the broad gateway to the peace of the world, is 


the political expression of the living, abiding forces 
which are steadily triumphing over the darkness and 
discord of humanity. In spite of the wars and rumors 
of war of which the earth is just now so full, the 
motives and elements out of which they spring are 
decadent, and, busy as the devil is, he can never re- 
store them to their former vitality and strength. The 
permanent tribunal, once going, will hasten their 
decay, more rapidly perhaps than any political insti- 
tutions ever yet set up. 


Righteousness and War. 


It is a very common saying that there are worse 
things than war. One hears the statement most fre- 
quently when some war is on, which it is felt must 
be justified. Sometimes, though not often, a little 
amplification is attempted. Wickedness is worse 
than war. Dishonor is worse than war. Oppression 
is worse than war. Absorption in material things is 
worse than war. A stagnant peace is worse than 
war. But usually no explanation is attempted, no 
effort at analysis of the proposition made. The 
statement is put forth as a glittering generality with 
all the confidence of intuitive truth. When a man 
has delivered himself of this word, « There are worse 
things than war,” he exults because he feels that all 
opposition is crushed, all possible counter-arguments 
down, and that the poor friend of peace is cornered 
and must either grant the proposition or put himself 
in the unpleasant attitude of seeming to uphold the 
“ worse thing.” 

Now, of all the arguments ever used in support of 
war this is probably the weakest. It begins by tacitly 
admitting that war is a great evil, very low down in 
the scale of badness, a really unrighteous thing, next 
to the category of the worst iniquities. War, a bad 
thing, is compared with these “worse things,” is de- 
clared to be not so bad as they, and hence the con- 
clusion is drawn, by what process of reasoning it is 
impossible to say, that it is a good and justifiable 


thing. 
This has always seemed to us a strange way of 
demonstrating that a thing is right. By this process 


nearly any kind of wickedness can be turned into 
righteousness, as by an analogous process any sort of 
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good may be proved to be bad. Forexample: There 
are worse things than wife-beating, or theft, or lying, 
or arson. Murder is worse than these. Therefore 
wife-beating, theft, lying and the malicious burning 
of people’s houses are under certain contingencies 
good and justifiable proceedings. Or turn it the 
other way, as the Jewish casuists some of them did. 
There are higher and better things than the care of 
aged parents. The service of God is such a thing. 
Therefore, under given circumstances, in order to 
serve God, one may neglect his helpless parents and 
turn them out to die. 

One has only to throw the light of a little thought 
on this method of justifying war to show the utter 
puerility of it. It would be unworthy of serious 
attention, were it not for the number of intelligent 
people who resort to it, and the still larger number 
who are blinded and confused by it. If war is ever 
a good and righteous thing, which more and more 
people are doubting, it needs no such comparison 
with evil and wicked things to uphold it. If it bein 
itself a monstrous iniquity, or aggregation of iniqui- 
ties, as so many of the greatest and best men have 
maintained, its inherent unrighteousness can never be 
relieved by comparison with lesser evils and systems 
of wickedness. The use of such an argument in its 
support is suflicient proof that its defenders are re- 
duced to the last extremity, that they are extremely 
doubtful of their position, and are ready to resort to 
any trick of debate to save themselves from defeat 
and a manly surrender. 

Keeping in mind the propesition, “ There are worse 
things than war,” heard so often in these days, if one 
commences to analyze war and study it in its details, 
he soon finds himself puzzled to know what the dic- 
tum can mean, especially in the mouths of good men. 
For he finds here in this system of wholesale hatred, 
wholesale murder, wholesale lying, wholesale robbery, 
wholesale demoralization, wholesale destruction of 
property, wholesale wrecking of families, etc., every 
kind of unrighteousness, in greater or less degree, 
against which both the Decalogue and the Sermon on 
the Mount are directed. But this detailed analysis 
is precisely what the pracers of the phrase, “ worse 
things than war,” never make, at least openly. 
They talk about motives, and self-sacrifice, and hero- 
ism, and honor, and “ paramountcy,” and “the obli- 
gations of sovereignty,” and the like, but they refuse 
or do not dare to look steadily into the “ hell of war,” 
to report in its naked deformity what they see, and 
then to judge accordingly. The charges that have 
been brought against war, namely, that it is “the sum 
of all iniquities,” * the business of hell,” etc., have never 
been answered from this point of view, and never can 
be, so long as any moral distinctions remain. Dark- 
ness cannot be transformed into light by a process of 
reasoning. 

We cannot have peace without righteousness, it is 


often said. Nothing is truer. But can righteousness 
be established by using unrighteousness as an instru- 
ment? War, instead of being the cure of specific 
forms of unrighteousness, is only their last and worst 
expression. Often they are worse after war than 
before. This is always true in low states of public 
conscience. Sometimes they exhaust themselves in 
war, just as a disease runs its course and kills itself. 
But this is because the growing righteousness of 
society will not longer tolerate the iniquity, and be- 
cause the evils and horrors of war have revealed to 
men in a larger way the folly and inhumanity of the 
evil courses they have been pursuing and are thus led 
to abandon. But for this fact war, from its own 
tendencies, would always leave peoples in a worse 
condition morally than it found them. In some 
directions it always does. So called righteous wars 
never spring out of the righteous motives which 
seemingly operate in producing them. They spring 
from the selfish and iniquitous motives acting along 
with the good purposes and throwing themselves 
under these for cover. 

By all means, vigorous and incessant efforts should 
be made to root out the bad ideas and systems of 
unrighteousness which lead to war. This all the 
intelligent friends of peace are constantly doing; 
none more faithfully. But, while this is done, very 
little headway can be made toward peace so long as 
war itself, the supreme multifold expression of the 
wickedness into which all its heartless and angry 
force is poured, is separated from its causes and left 
standing as a holy angel of judgment. So long as 
this is done, war will continue to exercise its blinding 
and deadening influence, as it has always done in the 
past, over men’s moral judgments throughout the 
entire range of life. 

When war and righteousness are treated as totally 
incompatible terms, as will some day be the case, the 
phrase, “ worse things than war,” will never again be 
heard, except as a quotation out of a blind and wilful 
past. It is high time already that it had disappeared 
from Christian and civilized lips. 


The Anti-Peace Riots in England. 

Among the violent demonstrations against those in 
England who have been trying to induce the British 
government to stop the war in South Africa, that at 
Scarborough on the 12th of March seems to have 
been the most disgraceful and un-English. The 
home of Mr. Joshua Rowntree, a distinguished citi- 
zen, was burned to the ground, and some of the 
inmates brought into peril of theirlives. Mr. William 
Smith was violently assaulted and the windows of his 
house smashed in. These persons are members of 
the Society of Friends, and were exercising in an 
orderly and peaceful way the rights of free speech, 
which they had supposed to be the common birthright 
of all modern Englishmen. 
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Prof. A. V. Dicey, a strong supporter of the British 
side of the war, writes to the Zimes a letter in which 
he says that affairs in England have reached a point 
demanding “grave attention.” He says that “in 
various towns throughout Great Britain, such as 
Edinburgh and Scarborough, freedom of open discus- 
sion on the subject of the war is, it would appear, for 
the moment at any rate, suspended.” He severely 
arraigns Mr. Balfour for throwing the weight of the 
government's influence in favor of these riotous law- 
breakers, rather than in favor of the orderly citizens 
who, in a perfectly peaceful way, “conscientiously 
advocate the stopping of the war.” « This,” he says, 
“isa serious state of matters, and it is made the more 
serious by the calmness with which the public accept 
it.” “The results,” he argues, “ will be certain. The 
peace party will feel themselves the victims of 
oppression. If Englishmen find it necessary to sup- 
press by violence the advocacy of peace, foreigners, 
and indeed many Englishmen, will argue that freedom 
of discussion would betray extensive differences of 
opinion.” The effect abroad will also be bad, he says. 
The English doctrine of toleration will be considered 
Pharisaism, and “all efforts on behalf of freedom will 
be rendered futile.” 

Even Hugh Price Hughes, who has been one of 
the foremost clerical instigators and supporters of the 
war, and is thus in his measure responsible for the 
lawlessness in the nation, has condemned the Scar- 
borough and other riots as the doings of “degraded 
savages.” He declares that if such things are per- 
mitted, then English freedom is at an end. The 
professor and the clergyman both seem, for the 
moment, to forget that these acts of violence are the 
direct fruits of the war and the spirit out of which it 
sprang and which it intensifies. There is no tolera- 
tion in the war spirit. Personal freedom of thought 
and speech are always trammeled by it, and more or 
less imperiled. 

One cannot read of such riots as that at Scarbor- 
ough without feeling that he has gone back about 
nineteen hundred years, into the interior districts of 
Asia Minor, and is watching at one of the scenes of 
persecution when Paul made his first attempt to sow 
the seeds of Christian civilization in the dark world 
of heathendom. ‘There was the same misrepresenta- 
tion to stir up the “lewd fellows of the baser sort.” 
The leaders gave out that a Boer was in the town, 
and was having a reception at the home of Mr. Rown- 
tree, whereas the person present was Mr. Cronwright- 
Schreiner, a loyal British subject from Cape Colony, 
who had been lecturing on the conditions of a durable 
peace in South Africa. War and the spirit engen- 
dered by it dig up the old bones of savagery, clothe 
them with flesh, stand them on their feet, and set 
them to swinging the bludgeon, with a celerity that 
would astonish Ezekiel. 

It would make inspiring reading for future Eng- 


lishmen, if some contemporary student of English 
progress, some cool-headed historian, should take an 
inventory of these extraordinary occurrences during 
this war for the proposed spread of justice, equal 
rights and constitutional freedom in the Boer-haunted 
wilds of South Africa! The scene at Trafalgar 
Square last autumn, when open knives and rotten 
eggs were hurled at the orderly promoters of peace, 
amid the hooting, jeering and wild rushing of the 
great crowd, the riotous demonstrations in Exeter 
Hall, at Bradford, Sheffield, Edinburgh and a score of 
other places,would cause a thrill of pride to pass through 
the breasts of future Britons at the remembrance of 
the “glorious” way in which their predecessors of 
the street defended the rights and liberties of the 
country ! 

Compared with this spirit of violence, which the 
public has taken with “calmness” and which the 
government has openly palliated, how different the 
disposition exhibited by the assaulted and injured 
friends of peace! The public letter of the Rowntrees 
and Mr. Smith, in regard to the injuries done them, 
exhibits the true spirit of freedom and a fine under- 
standing of the means by which it may be truly 
promoted. We herewith give it in full: 


“It is our desire that the sores arising from the recent 
visit of Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner to Scarborough may 
speedily be healed, and as one contribution to this end 
we wish to state that it is not our intention to make any 
claim against the borough fund for property damaged or 
destroyed during the riots which occurred on the night 
of the reception given by one of our number. The loss 
of property, though not slight to some of us, is as nothing 
compared with the peril to which some of those dearer 
to us than life were that night exposed, or with the loss 
of free speech won for us by brave men and women of 
old. 

“We respectfully submit to our fellow-townsmen of 
all creeds and parties that the wrecking of buildings, and 
especially midnight assaults on the homes of women, 
children and aged persons, are acts of cruel lawlessness 
which nothing-can justify. Inquiries made seem to show 
that the violence was chiefly the result of the delusion 
that the visitor to our town, a colonial fellow-subject of 
British blood, who had come to lecture on ‘The Condi- 
tions of a Durable Peace in South Africa,’ was a Boer, 
whose life might fairly be taken, and that it was en- 
couraged by some who are supposed to know better. 
Edmund Burke’s entreaty to his fellows, ‘so to be 
patriots as not to forget to be gentlemen,’ seems still to 
be needed. We are all at one in desiring the honor and 
greatness of our country; we are intensely anxious for 
the good name of the British empire amongst the nations 
of the earth. But we hold that the fostering of prejudice 
and enmity, even against our foes, is in the long run 
hurtful to ourselves, and that injustice to strangers never 
leads to justice to our own people. 

“ Our convictions on some great questions are, we know, 
different from those of the majority of our fellow-coun- 
trymen; but for these convictions we must render our 
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account not to man, but to God. If we are wrong, resort 
to lyneh-law will not set us right, whilst it inflicts serious 
injury on the whole community. 

“We desire to acknowledge with sincere thanks many 
expressions of support and sympathy from both strangers 
and friends. History often has to reverse the popular 
verdicts of the day, and we believe it will reverse the 
verdict of violence which has been given against us. 

“ William Rowntree, Joshua Rowntree, W. S. Rown- 
tree, James H. Rowntree, Allan Rowntree, John Watson 
Rowntree, George Rowntree, William Smith.” 


Senator Hoar’s Speech. 

Senator Hoar’s speech in the Senate on the 17th 
of April against the imperialistic policy on which the 
government has entered was a great speech in the 
truest sense of the word. It was great in eloquence, 
in frankness and in solemnity of utterance, in which it 
has rarely been surpassed in the annals of American 
oratory. But it was much greater in its grasp and 
exposition of fundamental political truth. We know 
of no speech in the whole range of American history 
which so goes down to the very roots of the ideas 
and principles out of which the nation and its insti- 
tutions have grown, and so comprehensively and 
clearly sets forth their demands as binding for all 
time upon a nation which claims to be the leader 
among nations in the establishment and maintenance 
of human rights, human liberties and human progress. 

Senator Hoar’s estimate of Aguinaldo and of the 
capacity of the Filipinos to institute and develop 
government for themselves may be overdrawn. But 
their right to have the opportunity to try it, if Amer- 
ican principles be true, he makes as clear as the noon- 
day sun. His speech voices the spirit and practice 
of our national and international policies up to the 
present time. It is unanswerably strong in that 
portion in which he shows that no previous acquisi- 
tions of territory have been made against the wishes 
of the inhabitants, where there were any, and that 
our whole previous policy in acquiring has been to 
create in time further territories and states as a part 
of the National Union. This has not only been 
so in theory but in practice, and the attempt now 
to extend our sovereignty over territories and peoples 
against their wishes, and with the declared intention 
to bar them out of the union, to withhold from them 
the Constitution, is to abandon the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, the fathers and all 
our history. It is to start backward towards barbar- 
ism and tyranny. 

The declaration that where the American flag has 
once been raised it shall never be hauled down, Mr. 
Hoar denounces as the “purest ruftianismand tyranny.” 
It is to substitute “an empty drum for brains” and 
“a fife for conscience.” It is to “abandon the old 


language of freedom,” to introduce the (to us) new 
language of dominion and tyranny. 
It is impossible here to make any adequate analy- 
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sis of the grand passages in which the venerable 
senator reviews the history of the origin and respon- 
sibility of the Philippine war, exposes the hollowness 
of the commercial arguments put forward in favor of 
holding the Philippines, portrays the dangers and 
burdens of the militarism growing out of the new 
policy, deplores the abandonment by our country of 
«the right to speak with authority of peace,” outlines 
the policy which ought to be pursued toward the 
Philippines, and unfolds the scroll of our national 
history and of the great deeds of the fathers and the 
leaders of previous generations. 

Every honest young man in America having the 
welfare and honor of his country at heart, especially 
those of high purposes and generous impulses who 
have been for the moment confused by the catch- 
words and high-sounding phrases of imperialism, 
ought to read and reread Senator Hoar’s utterances 
with perfectly candid mind. The sympathy with 
him in his position, even among men of his own 
party, is deep and widespread in the nation. Multi- 
tudes of letters and telegrams of congratulation and 
approval and requests for copies of the speech have 
poured in upon him. The reception thus accorded 
the speech is said to be unprecedented in the history 
of Congress. The speech ought to be circulated 
among the people by millions. If it were not for the 
bondage of party, there is every reason to believe 
that it would turn the tide, and that imperialism 
would soon be the badge of shame for every American 
professing it. 

The only criticism we have to offer is that Mr. 
Hoar in this speech concedes the right of conquest, 
which only a year or so ago he had so strenuously 
denied. This is a very grave lapse, even though it 
may have come about only incidentally through the 
exigencies of his present argument, as we incline to 
believe. The criticism that he announces his intention 
of supporting his party, even though it goes on falsi- 
fied and loaded down with the errors and sins which 
he so vigorously arraigns, is probably based upon an 
imperfect understanding of his real meaning. He does 
not seem to declare his purpose to vote with the 
party under these conditions, though he now looks 
with hope only to it for a change in the present trend 
of affairs. However he may interpret his duty as to 
party when the autumn arrives, one thing is perfectly 
sure: he has made it impossible for multitudes of 
staunch Republicans to vote again for the present 
administration unless the policy of imperialism is 
totally abandoned. 

The criticisms of the speech offered by the imperial- 
ist press have been mostly of a general, vague, senti- 
mental, dogmatic sort. He is a traitor to his party, 
to the country. He is declared to be behind the 
times. His speech is a great one, but it belongs to a 
bygone age. He is to be tolerated, perhaps pitied, as 
an old man clinging to the idols of the past. These 
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pitiful things are said in lieu of anything real to say. 
The fact is, no speech ever spoken in Congress is less 
an utterance of the past. It is, to be sure, an inter- 
pretation of our own past as a nation. But does not 
the future destiny of the world hang on the accep- 
tance of the principles of right, justice, liberty, equal- 
ity and self-government out of which the great 
Republic grew? If Senator Hoar’s speech belongs to 
the past, then civilization has no future. It has 
passed its noon meridian, and night and final dark- 
ness are not far away. 

If our country finally abandons the ideals portrayed 
by him, by which it has hitherto been led, it may for 
a time, through war and domination, grow greater in 
length and breadth, but in every other respect it will 
grow less. The corruptions of ambition and greed, 
with the dangerous and exhausting entanglements 
springing therefrom, will bring it finally to the dust, 
and thereafter it will never be able to rise again, if at 
all, without solemn repentance and a return to first 
principles. ‘ Now is the day of salvation.” 


Annual Meeting. 


The Annual Business Meeting of the American 
Peace Society will be held in Social Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, on Wednesday, the 9th inst., at 2 
o’clock P. M.; not Monday the 7th, as announced in 
our last issue. <A full report of the proceedings, in- 
cluding the annual report of the Board of Directors, 
will be published in the June ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Editorial Notes. 


At the meeting of the National Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches, held at 
Sheffield, England, in March, Dr. Alexander 
Mackennal gave utterance to a great practical Christian 
truth, in regard to national life, which few Christian 
teachers have in modern times had the candor and cour- 
age to declare. We quote one passage : 


“The hardest lesson we have to learn is that a nation 
which would fulfil the perfect law of Christ may have to 
give its life for its testimony. For many years the 
thought has pressed upon me that, if England is to fulfil 
her noblest destiny, she may be called to be a sacrificial 
nation. And I have had the dream that the sacrifice 
might be in the cause of peace. If England, in the 
plenitude of her power, should lay down every weapon 
of a carnal warfare, disband her armies, call her fleets 
from the sea, throw open her ports, and trust for her 
continued existence only to the service she could render 
to the world and the testimony she would bear to Christ, 
what would happen? I know not; and the doubt, the 
knowledge that any one who would speak of such a 
thing would not command a serious hearing has made 
me a lonely man. But it comes again and again; the 
longing will not be repressed. It might be that Christ, 


National 
Martyrdom. 


whose ‘finished work’ is the trust of his people, would 
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declare that the purpose of such a sacrifice is sacrifice ; 
that the example would be enough, and that the nation 
would continue to be living and strong in the gratitude 
of all peoples. But if otherwise, what then? Such a 
martyrdom wouid quicken the conscience of the world. 
I am sure that, so long as the vision of a martyred nation 
appears absurd and impossible, there will never be a 
Christian nation. This also I believe, that, until our 
advocates of peace fairly apprehend that a nation mar- 
tyred for Christ’s sake may be within the counsel of God, 
their advocacy will lack its final inspiration and its 
victorious appeal.” 


Concord, for April, continues its study 
of what the English army is and what it 
costs. In this fifth article, under the cap- 
tion, “ A Chapter of Boy Butchers,” the following most 
remarkable, indeed startling, information is given : 


Boy 
Butchers. 


“The essential fact in the evolution of the British 
army during the last twenty years is that it has become 
steadily more and more an army of lads. The number 
of recruits for the Regulars under seventeen year of age 
has greatly increased ; the proportion remains stationary 
at nearly four per cent. The number under nineteen 
has almost quadrupled itself. The recruits in their 
eighteenth year were 17,362 in 1898, against 5,359 in 
1879; those in their nineteenth year were 8,538, as com- 
pared with 4,913 twenty years earlier. The number 
under twenty years of age was 27,642, out of a total 
recruited number of 40,701. In 1879 the proportion 
was 11,339 out of 25,896. Thus the proportion of lads 
of sixteen, seventeen, eighteen and nineteen to the whole 
of those who join the colors has increased in this period 
of progressive imperialism from forty-three to sixty-eight 
per cent... . 

“The whole growth of the army in these years is due 
to a large increase in boy enlistment. In 1898 only 193 
recruits had reached their twenty-fifth year, as compared 
with 1,530 who were still in their sixteenth. . 

“Tf we turn to the Militia— which is now, be it 
remembered, available for foreign service — we find the 
same fact in a more accentuated form. Of 40,127 re- 
cruits in 1898, just over 500 were only sixteen years old, 
13,416 were only seventeen, 11,766 were only eighteen, 
and 4,997 were only nineteen ; and those of more mature 
age were all told only 9,445 in number. Taking the 
whole Militia force as it stands, we find that it contains 
782 boys of sixteen, 8,486 lads of seventeen, 13,441 of 
eighteen, and 12,876 of nineteen. . . . 

“We peace men are often charged with vague and 
vain theorizing ; but we have here a concrete and radical 
fact upon which one would think all decent men must 
agree, if only they knew about it. We have had to con- 
sider so many arguments in defence of armies and fight- 
ing that we are inclined to think no new variations can 
be invented. Many of these arguments afford matter for 
serious consideration, and some of them lead to genuine 
differences of ethical opinion; but we have never yet 
heard any attempt to justify the training of boys of six- 
teen to the business of manslaughter, or the drafting of 
boys of sixteen off into the military hells of India and 
Egypt. . . . The total proportion of desertion has de- 
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creased since ten or twenty years ago, but it has increased 
in the last four or five years from sixteen to nineteen per 
thousand men of the average strength. The proportion 
is much higher in the Cavalry. In the Militia over a 
fifth of the recruits desert every year, a half of these in 
their first year of service. These figures suggest that 
barrack life is not exactly a bed of roses, and that even 
the much-tested soldier will defy the law to get out 
of it.” 


The English Peace Society, through its 
secretary, Dr. Darby, on the 2d of April 
presented to Mr. Loubet, President of the 
French republic, an admirable address, from which we 
quote the following: 


England 
and France. 


“They would express to your Excellency their earnest 
desire that the exhibition which is about to be held in 
Paris under your presidency will have the effect of 
bringing the civilized nations of the world still closer 
together in peaceful coéperation and rivalry, and of 
promoting those mutual interests which will form so 
many strong and additional ties binding them together 
in the confederation of commerce. 

“ They also desire to express the cordial good feeling 
which they, in common, as they believe, with a vast 
majority of the people of this country, have towards the 
French nation, which has for so long occupied a fore- 
most position in the ranks of civilization and progress ; 
and they earnestly cherish the hope that no misunder- 
standing or distrust may be suffered to exist between the 
two countries, and that by mutual intercourse and fuller 
knowledge of each other their peoples may be drawn 
together in the bonds of amity and of a true entente 
cordiale. Such close neighbors have a multiplicity of 
common interests and an intimacy of continual inter- 
course, which ought to make hostility between them 
foreverimpossible. 

“They would further venture to convey to your 
Excellency their great appreciation of the personal quali- 
ties which have placed you in the position you occupy 
as the head of the great French republic; and they pray 
God that your life may be long spared to promote the 
best interests of the land you love.” 


The Paris Exposition, which was form- 
ally opened on the 14th of April, is likely 
to prove one of the most imposing, attrac- 
tive and instructive in the series of modern expositions. 


Exposition 
Opened. 


Great preparations have been made for it by the French 
government and the managers. So extensive, in fact, 
were the plans that much remained to be done when the 
grounds were thrown open. The speech formally hand- 
ing over the Exposition to the President of the Repub- 
lic was delivered by Mr. Millerand, a Socialist member 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 
ments and thanks to the commissioner-general and his 


After extending compli- 


staff, and to the representatives of foreign governments 
for their codperation, he spoke eloquently of the various 
races of mankind as one brotherhood, and discussed 
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somewhat elaborately the doctrine of the solidarity of 
mankind. He spoke of the necessity of bettering the 
condition 6f the poor, of overcoming ignorance and 
misery, and ended with a word in honor of labor. 
President Loubet, in accepting the Exposition in the 
name of the state, among other things said: “This 
work of harmony, peace and progress, however ephemeral 
its outward show, will not have been in vain; the peace- 
ful meeting of the governments of the world will not 
remain sterile. I am convinced that, thanks to the per- 
severing affirmation of certain generous thoughts with 
which the expiring century has resounded, the twentieth 
century will witness a little more fraternity and less 
misery of all kinds, and that ere long, perhaps, we shall 
have accomplished an important step in the slow evolu- 
tion of the work toward happiness and of man toward 
humanity.” This isa noble and perfectly justifiable fore- 
cast, and we have no doubt that the splendid Exposition 
now in progress in the French capital will do its full 
share toward the fulfilment of President Loubet’s proph- 
ecy. Beside the glory of such an Exhibition of Frater- 
nity, how mean and unworthy a war of hate and greed 
between two peoples now seems? 


In his two hundred and fiftieth Monday 
lecture in Boston, April 9, Joseph Cook 
uttered the following strong words as to 
the dangers of “ cormorant imperialism” and the neglect 
of the churches to lay emphasis upon the movements for 
peace : 


Christian 
Imperialism. 


“ Take war, influenced largely by greed, representing 
cormorant imperialism as distinct from Christian imperial- 
ism. We have not learned to throttle it in the name of 
outraged national sentiment. I want movements for 
peace to succeed, but they are skipped essentials in most 
churches. Unless we have an International Board there 
will be cormorant imperialism endeavoring to subdue the 
tropics and govern their people — black, brown, brunette 
and white. If we hadn’t put down slavery I believe 
John Bright’s prophecy would have been fulfilled, and 
the poor whites of the mountain regions of the South 
would have been sold at last. There would have been 
extension of the slave power around the Caribbean Sea. 
You would have seen men nearly white — with so little 
dark blood as to be hardly brunette — subdued to slavery. 
I believe one of the great burdens of the white man is to 
secure the triumph of Christian imperialism over cormo- 
rant imperialism in the tropics. We are drifting into a 
great era of cormorant prosperity. We want the islands 
in the Pacific, not because of their own value, but because 
they link to China, of which we want a share. The 
enterprise is praiseworthy, but the principle is greed. 
Give up this talk about mere trade and give the Golden 
Rule a chance! I hold it is the business of the Church 


to make Christian imperialism stand back of cormorant 
imperialism and rule it (that is the aim of the efforts for 
international peace and justice, such as the convention 
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at The Hague) —rule the speculators in the diamond 
fields and gold mines of South Africa — speculators in 
trade in the tropics, both in the islands and the continen- 
tal regions. The time is coming when the Church, as 
represented by missions, must insist on justice and ordin- 
ary fair play, and freedom of the colored population from 
vassalage and from the ten thousand infernal tricks of 
trade which will defraud them of their possessions unless 
the Church arise and shine on the equator more hotly 
than the sun of the natural heaven ever shone there.” 


At the recent meeting of the American 

yo nena Historical Association in Boston, Thomas 

Wentworth Higginson, the principal 

speaker, gave utterance to the following timely and 

significant words. If he had been discussing the subject 

of peace, he might have said that where freedom is not, 

there peace cannot be. The policy of imperialism, whose 

very genius is the spirit of war, is the everlasting foe of 

the spirit of fraternity and the peace growing therefrom. 
He says: 


“I have been specially struck by the force and clear- 
ness of the speeches made in these meetings. But I 
noticed the absence of one word which in my student 
days was always present, always in the air —the word 
‘freedom.’ In this morning’s discussion of the relation 
of this country to other countries that glorious word did 
not occur. I pray you, ladies and gentlemen, in your 
historical study and teachings, to think deeply of this, 
and consider how four names express the situation, 
Ceesar and Napoleon on one side and Japan and Mexico 
on the other. All your dreams of empire point back to 
the desolate plains of the Campagna, the end of Roman 
greatness, or to the desolate rocks of St. Helena. We 
might have seized Japan at one time; but look at her 
and compare her free vigor with India under British 
rule. Look at Mexico, which we might also have seized, 
when she was the very example of misrule. Now see 
how she is, by merely being let alone, growing up into 
power and prosperity. I dare say that three-fourths of 
you disagree with me on this point; but I have stood in 
companies where nine-tenths of those present were on 
the other side, and I can stand it. But I hope the next 
time I attend meetings of this association I shall hear 
something about freedom in the deliberations.” 


Not the least dreadful and loathsome 

—— side of the war in South Africa is the 
slaughter and suffering of dumb animals. 

It is estimated that the war is destroying not less than 
five thousand per week. More than one hundred thou- 
sand horses, mules and oxen have already been used up. 
The world is being ransacked for animals with which to 
replace them. Lord Robert’s campaign has been held 
up because of the fearful losses of horses and cattle, 
which he is said to have suffered during his fighting and 
hurried march into the Orange Free State. After the 
fighting at Paardeberg, thousands of dead horses and 


oxen which had been destroyed by the British shells 
were carried by the swollen river from the position 
which Cronje had occupied right through the midst of 
the British camp. A “gruesome sight” indeed, as a 
writer from South Africa declares. “Graphic accounts 
from recent battles,” says the New York Tribune, “state 
that the veldt was strewn for miles with dead and 
wounded horses, and pictures that one shudders to think 
of arise in the minds of all true lovers of the noble ani- 
mals. Unless hit in the head, it is unlikely that the poor 
beasts are killed outright, and a lingering death from 
thirst and starvation must necessarily follow.” It seems 
that in the “civilizing” of war no arrangements have 
been made for putting the wounded beasts out of their 
misery. The soldiers are not allowed to do so. And so 
as the storm of war sweeps on the poor mangled horses 
and oxen are left, single or in confused heaps, to cruel 
torture and death. For all their tortures men are re- 
sponsible. They are forced into the conflict against 
their will. Nothing better illustrates the supreme ego- 
tism and heartless selfishness of human beings in going 
to war than the manner in which these dumb and inno- 
cent creatures are compelled to share in the fighting and 
to give up their lives under the most neglected and ex- 
cruciating conditions. No words have ever yet been 
coined capable of expressing the depths of the multiplied 
iniquities of war. 


Prof. Goldwin Smith, the prominent 
British-Canadian author and publicist, re- 
cently returned from a stay of some months 
in Italy, has given out the following judgment on the 
South African war: 

“None of my English friends and correspondents has 
ever doubted what would be the issue of a war in which 
the entire forces of the British empire were opposed to 
those of a population not half as large as the population 
of Liverpool. The Boers have put into the tield decrep- 
itude and childhood. They have no reserves. We shall 
win, and, having won, we shall too, probably, reap in 
the judgment of posterity a measure of the same glory 
which we reaped by the burning of Joan of Arce. We 
shall be fortunate if we escape the guilt of opening an 
era of unscrupulous rapacity and violence which might 
throw back for a century the progress of moral civiliza- 
tion. Axe on shoulder, the Boers twice went out to 
make for themselves a home in the wilderness where 
they might live their own life. Who had a right to take 
it from them? Her Britannic Majesty did not create 
Africa. We are coming again to the era in which popes 
meted out the earth with their fiat and barred a whole 
hemisphere against mankind. If gold was found in the 
Boer’s territory, was it not his? The Transvaal franchise 
needed reforms; so did that of England, within living 
memory, and in a still greater degree. But reform was 
not the order of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his political allies. 
What they wanted was to give the ballot to people who 
they knew would use it to vote away the independence 


Goldwin Smith's 
Criticism. 
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of the State. There is too much truth in the saying that 
this is the second Jameson raid. It makes me sad to 
think into what hands my country has fallen. Had Lord 
Salisbury kept the matter in his own hands as he ought, 
for it was really a foreign, not a colonial question, there 
would have been no war. The Boers had in the conven- 
tion of 1881 as clear a covenant for complete internal 
government as words could express. That convention 
was not a grant from a sovereign, subject to withdrawal 
at his pleasure, it was a contract between two parties, the 
covenants of which each of them was bound to keep, and 
submit in case of dispute as to their import to impartial 
arbitration.” 


The International Law Association has 

a Law accepted an invitation extended by the 

Mayor of Rouen, France, and the presi- 

dent of the Rouen Chamber of Commerce, to hold the 

nineteenth conference of the Association in that city, 

beginning on Monday, August 20. The Conference will 

be presided over by Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin of the 

Supreme Court of Connecticut, president of the Associa- 

tion this year. The program will include the following 
points : 

1. The further discussion and, it is hoped, a definitive 
vote on the proposals which were brought before last 
year’s conference at Buffalo, for unifying the various 
legal systems of Marine Insurance. (Report, pp. 103 to 
178. 
> The discussion of the question of ‘Immunity of 
Private Property at Sea from Capture during War, for 
which time could not be found last year. 

3. The consideration of the provisions of the Hague 
Conventions of 1899. 

On the foregoing questions reports are expected from 
the committees appointed last year. Reports or papers 
are also expected, and discussions will take place on the 
following questions : 


4, The Execution of Foreign Judgments. 

5. Nationality. 

6. Best means of giving municipal effect to Interna- 
tional Conventions. 


It is not easy to form an adequate con- 
ception of the demoralization, through rum 
and licentiousness, which has gone with 
the army into the Philippines, and still less easy to see 
what can be done, under the circumstances, to counteract 
it. The editor of the Philanthropist (devoted to social 
purity) writes thus on the subject: 


Ruin in 
the Philippines. 


“Frank M. Wells, late chaplain of the First Tennessee 
Regiment, U.S. V. Infantry, in a recent interview with 
the writer, said: ‘Whisky and bad women are running 
more men into death and insanity in the Philippines than 
are being killed by Filipino bullets or injured by other 
causes.” Chaplain Wells has served in the Philippines, 
and knows whereof he speaks; but he evidently told 
only one side of the story. Every American soldier on 
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the way to physical death and moral ruin at the hands of 
bad women in the Philippines will have a hand in the 
demoralization of one or more of the native women of the 
islands before his own earthly career isended. With ex- 
isting moral standards prevailing, coupled with the brutal- 
izing tendencies of army life, our military rule in the 
Philippines means a social curse to the islands, and sexual 
slavery for many of their women, more appalling than 
the demoralization of our own soldiers, bad as that is. 
A decent respect for genuine ethics demands that we 
consider the wrong we will inflict in the islands as well 
as the damage we shall suffer, and by every means in 
our power endeavor to prevent both.” 


Mrs. M. L. Hollingsworth, district W. C. 
T. U. superintendent of peace and arbitra- 
tion at Colorado Springs, Colorado, sends 
us a short contribution in which she callsattention to the 
widespread unrest and spirit of contention now prevail- 
ing, the growth of avarice in the great industries and 
aggregations of capital, the “ tendency to strangle human 
freedom and manhood,” in the interests of wealth and 
power. She greatly deplores the apathy, the “dead 
silence” of so many of the followers of Him who drove 
the money changers from the temple, who established 
his kingdom among the meek and lowly. She believes 
that all good people everywhere should “cry aloud and 
spare not” in opposition to the aggressiveness of power- 
ful nations against weak ones, and in condemnation of 
war with “all its terrible realities and horrors.” “ War 
is arelic of the dark ages, of brutality and savagery.” 
“Every Christian nation should shrink from it as a 
means.” Almost worse than the harvest of death in 
battle is the demoralization, impurity and dissipation 
attendant upon army life. She appeals to Christian 
women and mothers everywhere to consider the cause of 
peace their cause, the cause also of their “ pure daughters.” 
“The future of our homes, our loved ones, our nation, is 
dependent upon the righteous settlement of the great 
questions involved in the issues before us.” 


A Woman's 
Appeal. 


The International Peace Bureau at 
Berne has issued, as a supplement to the 
Correspondence Bimensuelle, a sheet giv- 
ing an account of the International School which has 
been organized for the Paris Exposition. “Its aim is to 
use the Exposition as the basis of a popular international 
university, to explain and render intelligible the treasures 
of human genius which will be gathered there this 
summer. With a view to increase the educative value 
of the Exposition, the International School is organizing 
a complete system of lectures which will put at the com- 
mand of visitors interested in the subject the labors of 
specialists, the results of the researches of the savants of 
all countries, in a word, a résumé of human accomplish- 
ments.” The School is expected to serve as a meeting 


International 
School. 
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place for those of different countries interested-in any 
particular line of endeavor, and to codrdinate the labors 
of different congresses. The president of the School is 
Mr. Leon Bourgeois, chairman of the French Commission 
at the Hague Conference. The president of the Com- 
mittee of Management is Mr. Gréard, director of the 
University of Paris. The English presidents are Mr. 
Bryce and Sir Archibald Geikie. The French secretaries 
are Messrs. Deloové and Choublier, 6 rue de la Cométe, 
Paris. 


The Baroness von Suttner writes thus, 
— in Die Friedens - Warte, concerning the 
charges made in Europe as to the cause of 

the attempt on the life of the Prince of Wales: 


“An attempt has been made upon the life of the 
Prince of Wales. Fortunately it failed. As soon as an 
exciting event disturbs the world, it is immediately taken 
advantage of by all parties, in order to find in it an ex- 
emplification of their pet theories. The deed of the 
fifteen-year-old Belgian lad is declared to show that 
anarchism must be more severely dealt with; that the 
‘Maison du peuple’ is a dangerous institution; that Dr. 
Leyds’ secret work in Belgium is a dangerous one; that 
in the schools the hours devoted to religious instruction 
must be increased ; and that the friends of peace, because 
they oppose a war actually going on, are the real insti- 
gators of such acts of vengeance towards princes, who 
according to their opinion keep the war going. But we 
friends of peace everywhere and under all circumstances 
condemn murder, wholesale murder and single murder. 
‘Thou shalt not kill’ appears to us, and to us only, not 
to be a dead letter. All others see in killing — always 
according to the purpose —a lawful and useful means.” 


Queen Victoria has made her visit to 
pn ga Ireland and returned. It is impossible to 
interpret fully her motives in going or to 
forecast the results likely to come of it. In an ordinary 
period of peace her action would have been interpreted 
on all hands in the most generous way, and would have 
had very great effect upon the Irish people both at home 
and abroad. But the time at which the royal visit was 
made has laid it open to the suspicion that it was planned 
primarily to keep the Irish people from developing 
stronger opposition to the government in its course 
towards the Transvaal. That it has done much in this 
direction is doubtful. Among Irishmen living abroad it 
has, if anything, had the opposite effect. 

The reception that was accorded her was respectful 
and often most enthusiastic. But it is possible to exag- 
gerate the meaning of this. A part of it may be set 
down to respect for the Queen as the head of the nation ; 
still more perhaps to the love and admiration everywhere 
felt for her noble, womanly character. From the reports 
of some of the correspondents it appears that no small 


share of the enthusiasm came from English residents 
of Dublin. 

If the royal visit means, as we hope it does, that the 
English government proposes to show toward Ireland 
still more of the “repentant attention,” as one journal 
calls it, which has been shown in recent years, time will 
demonstrate it, and the Irish people will be quick to de- 
tect and respond to it. But if it proves to be merely a 
temporary war-supporting scheme, gotten up by the 
government, and not the spontaneous movement of the 
Queen herself, the after effects may be far from good. 

We confess that so far as the royal visit was planned 
in the interests of the iniquitous war in South Africa, we 
see no good in it. The Irish people, however great re- 
spect they may have shown to the personality or position 
of the Queen, are not to be won in that way. England 
has herself largely to thank for the deep feeling of alien- 
ation which has so long existed. She can never remove 
it except by direct efforts for the good of the island. 
She has done much in this way in recent years. The 
tide of prosperity in Ireland has already appreciably set 
in. But much remains to be done yet. If the union is 
to continue on a lasting and peaceful basis, as the interests 
of both sides of the channel demand, this condition can 
only be brought about by the granting to the Irish people 
of more of the local freedom for which they have so long 
contended, not by efforts to allure them by royal smiles 
into support of a war for the destruction of the inde- 
pendence of another people. 


Is the war in the Philippines over? 

joe Has the “rebellion” collapsed? Will the 
army soon come marching home? We 

have seen it so stated so often that we have sometimes 
momentarily been inclined to believe it. For the past 
three or four weeks, on the contrary, it has begun to 
seem as if we should really, before the end comes, “ kill 
off half the inhabitants in order to civilize the rest!” If 
the recent reports be true, the fighting has degenerated 
in places almost into merciless butchery and massacre. 
These weeks have been among the bloodiest of the war. 
The Filipinos, as the rainy season approaches, have 
become active again in many places. Because they per- 
sist in fighting for their freedoi1, whole bands of them 
are rounded up and shot to death to the last man. As 
we write, report comes of the killing of nineteen or more 
men of an American garrison during a siege of five days. 
Has a policy of vengeance been adopted by the Ameri- 
can military authorities with the approval of the govern- 
ment? And have the Filipinos, in return, been driven 
to desperation? And is the war to go on in this spirit ? 
The whole business becomes more and more loathe- 
some every day, and one cannot read of it without 
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“blushing and confusion of face ” that our great country, 
trained as she has been in the loftiest political principles, 
should have deliberately gotten herself into this shame- 
ful position, and that she prefers, from a false sense of 
honor and prestige, to stay and continue the slaughter 
and desolation of these ill-civilized people, rather than 
adopt a righteous and just policy which would at once 
restore peace and disarm every native in the islands. 
Our friends who have prophesied a short war and de- 
clared that the masses of the Filipinos are friendly to us 
and opposed to Aguinaldo and his forces in arms have 
been sadly mistaken in all their utterances. But they 
seem still disposed to persist in their error, and are likely 
to have the opportunity to do so for a long time to come. 
Politics at home is doing nothing to “shorten the days.” 


General Roberts still remains at Bloem- 
fontein. His army was so shattered when 
he arrived there that he has been unable as 
yet to make any general move northward. The Boers 
have sent large raiding divisions down on both his flanks. 
The raid into the southeast of the Free State has resulted 
in the loss to General Roberts of two thousand men in 
killed, wounded and captured. The net spread by him 
to capture the Boers has failed. They have escaped to 
the north again, carrying large quantities of wheat back 
with them. They have outgeneraled the British officers 
at every point. In the western part of the Free State 
about Warrenton they have also considerable bodies of 
men, and are threatening General Methuen’s communica- 
tions. Mafeking is still unrelieved, and the British seem 
to have made little progress toward its deliverance. 
The Boers have thrown a strong force to the south in 
order to check any relieving columns. In accordance 
with an old treaty, the British have been allowed by the 
Portuguese government to send forces through Portu- 
guese East Africa from Beira. Against this action Presi- 
dent Kruger has entered a formal protest as an essential 
violation of international law. The Transvaal govern- 
ment continues to receive large supplies through Lour- 
enzo Marquez, the English patrol vessels being unable to 


South 
Africa. 


prevent neutral vessels from landing them. The latest 
reports indicate considerable tighting east of Bloemfon- 
tein, and severer engagements are thought to be impend- 
ing. The British press is showing no little impatience 
with Lord Roberts’s slowness and want of success in 
trapping the Boers. It is not easy to form a just esti- 
mate of the exact military situation, so severely are the 
dispatches censured, but the British army seems to have 


made very little real gain during the month. Estimates 
of the Boer forces still in the field vary from thirty to 
. eighty thousand men. Because of the blowing up of the 


Begbee works at Johannesburg, all Englishmen are being 
expelled from the Transvaal. 


The Farm and Ranch writes thus upon 
Preachers the manner in which so many ministers of 
and War. 
the gospel favor wars: 


“ We can hardly understand why Christian preachers 
almost unanimously favor wars, and the more cruel and 
unjustifiable the war the more unanimous are the clergy 
in upholding it. In England there is a large and respect- 
able minority who oppose the present war for the con- 
quest of the South African republics, but it contains few, 
if any, of the clergy. In our own country, the preachers 
have endorsed the South African war and the Philippine 
war, and are generally found favoring the strong against 
the weak. There may be preachers who are not subject 
to this charge, and if so we would be glad to hear the 
voice of one, or read the drippings from his pen.” 


It is painful to have to confess that in a general way 
this indictment is true, and has in modern times nearly 
always been true. But if the Farm and Ranch will 
examine the names appended to the British memorial 
against the South African War printed on another page 
of this paper, it will find that some of the strongest 
opponents of the war are leading clergymen and preach- 
ers in various English Christian bodies. In our own 
country, among the opponents of the government's 
Philippine policy and war are a few of the ablest and 
most prominent preachers in the nation. But, alas, 
how few they are! Any one who can satisfactorily ex- 
plain the average attitude of the clergy at all times on 
the subject of war, in general and in particular, will do 
a great service to Christianity and humanity. For our- 
selves, as for the paper quoted, it has always been a 
mystery. In private life and civil affairs the spirit of 
the preachers is generally of an entirely different kind ; 
they favor peace and condemn quarreling and fighting. 
There are indications that a change is rapidly coming 
over the clergy in regard to public war. Many preachers 
in quiet and retired places, whose utterances never get 
abroad, are doing faithful work in proclaiming peace, and 
we are hopeful that the entire body of the clergy may 
some day be in the van of the movement, where they 
rightfully belong. 


Dr. Reuen Thomas, one of the Directors 

pen nna of the American Peace Society, has been 
twenty-five years pastor of the Harvard 
Congregational Church, Brookline, Mass. The anniver- 
sary was celebrated by the church on the 21st and 22d of 
April, and he was presented by his congregation with a 
purse of five thousand dollars. Few churches have been 
more successful than the Harvard Church under Dr. 
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Thomas’s ministry. Few pulpits in any denomination 
have had an abler or more faithful preacher. Dr. 
Thomas came from London and had to meet the peculiar 
difficulties falling in the way of any Englishman entering 
an American pulpit. He succeeded from the very first. 
He is to-day as much American as English —a true 
Anglo-American. He has done much in this country to 
develop a better feeling toward England, by revealing to 
us the real feelings of the masses of Englishmen toward 
our country and people. This is not the least of the 
great services which he has performed. Dr. Thomas’s 
ministry has been a ministry of peace. He is one of the 
few eminent preachers who have kept Christ’s principles 
of peace, as of universal obligation and practicability, in 
the forefront of their ministrations. Not only in times 
of quiet has the note of peace sounded out from the 
Harvard Church pulpit, but in times of crisis also when 
passion and excitement ruled the hour and men were in 
sore need of wise counsel. Dr. Thomas’s church is a 
wealthy one, and his perfectly frank and faithful course 
on this as on other subjects has proved that rich men 
are quite as likely as any others to respect intellectual 
and spiritual honesty in the ministry. The discourse, 
entitled “The War System in the Light of Civilization 
and Religion,” delivered by Dr. Thomas in City Temple, 
London, before the Peace Congress of 1890, is one of 
the masterpieces of peace literature, and might profitably 
be read by every Christian minister. It can be had for 
ten cents at our office. We wish Dr. Thomas a 
happy and safe vacation, which he is taking for the 


summer. 
The Board of Directors of the American 
Wt Shetdon, Peace Society has just lost one of its earn- 


est and faithful members, in the death of 
Mr. Wm. E. Sheldon. He passed away very suddenly, 
from heart failure, on the 16th of April, in his office, in 
the same building in which we have our quarters. Mr. 
Sheldon had been, at the time of his death, for twenty- 
five years the business manager of the New England 
(Educational) Publishing Company. He had a long and 
useful career as an educator, having had much to do 
with the founding and development of the National 
Educational Association. He was a man of ability, of 


natural leadership, and of very social and genial nature, 
and he had a wide friendship throughout the nation. 
In his work in the Executive Committee and the Board 
of Directors of the Peace Society, with which he was 
associated for twelve years, though not holding radical 
peace views, he showed deep and unremitting interest in 
all the movements for the substitution of pacific methods 
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of adjusting controversies in place of the cruel and, as 
he believed, nowadays, practically always needless arbit- 
rament of war. He leaves a widow, one daughter and 
two grandchildren, to all of whom we extend our sincer- 
est sympathies in their great bereavement. 


Brevities. 


; An effort was made in Brussels on the 4th of 
April, by a sixteen-year-old anarchist, to assassinate the 
Prince of Wales. He gave as his reason for trying to 
shoot the Prince that the latter had “caused thousands 
of men to be slaughtered in South Africa.” 


The London Times thinks that President McHin- 
ley’s opportunism “has done little practically to promote 
the creation of new ties between the two nations.” 


. The recent ecumenical missionary conference in 
New York, of which we mean to speak more at length 
in our next issue, was in many respects the most remark- 
able Protestant religious assembly which ever came 
together. It represented the growing liberality and fra- 
ternity among Protestant bodies, their increasing unity 
of spiritual purpose, the decline of “ theological hatred,” 
the growth of comity in mission fields, on all of which 
the coming of God’s kingdom of righteousness and peace 
so largely depend. 


On April 27, by a vote of twenty to eight, the 
budget committee of the German Reichtag adopted a 
motion granting the new battleships asked for by the 
government. By this action of the budget committee 
the passage of the naval augmentation bill is virtually 
assured. 


.. The War in South Africa: its Causes and 
Effects,” by J. A. Hobson, is much the best book on the 
South African question that has appeared. It is discrim- 
inating, comprehensive and thorough. It is published 
by the Macmillan Company, New York. 


Mr. E. Potoni¢-Pierre, one of the veterans of the 
peace movement in France, continues to send out his 
Jeuilles volantes and his petits plaidoyers contre la 
guerre. A big batch of these which we have recently 
received show that he is vigorous and flourishing in old 
age. 

The total number of deaths among the United 
States troops in the Philippines since July 1, 1898, is 
2,756. This takes no account of the thousands wounded 
and of those sent home invalided. 


- . The President has signed the civil government 
bill for Haw aii, which will shortly be a territory of the 
United States, with territorial officers, a legislature, etc. 
All the territorial offices are to be filled by citizens of the 
island. President Dole will be the first governor. 


. . The military government of Porto Rico ended on 
the 30th of April, and on the following day the civil 
government, provided for by Congress, went into effect. 
Hon. Charles H. Allen of Massachusetts, who has been 
assistant secretary of the navy, was inaugurated civil 
governor vith elaborate ceremonies. His inaugural 
address was favorably received. 
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The Hague Convention for the pacific settlement 
of international controversies was ratified by the Second 
Chamber of the Netherlands Parliament on the 3d of 
April by a vote of sixty-five to twenty. 

The Peace Department of the National W.C.T.U., 
under the superintendence of Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey of 
Winthrop Center, Me., is now organized in twenty-eight 
states, the District of Columbia and the territory of New 
Mexico. 


“The two most Christian nations are making 
Christianity everywhere synonymous with perfidy and 
greed.”— Ram’s Horn. 


Mr. James M. Barnard, 140 Beacon Street, Boston, 
has had executed a portrait of Hugo Grotius, the “ father 
of international law,” copies of which he has placed in 
the eighty-three law schools of the United States. 
Many members of the American bar are among the fore- 
most advocates of arbitration and peace, and Mr. Bar- 
nard’s admirable deed will increase the number largely 
in the next generation. 


‘ “We regard politicians who get up and keep up 
unnecessary wars as the greatest of all human criminals, 
deserving the severest punishment both in this world and 
in the next.”— George T. Angell. 


A friend writes us that when President Eliot 
said, in his alumni dinner speech two years ago, that he 
had examined Sumner’s argument in “ The True Grandeur 
of Nations” and found it fallacious, he ought to have 
added that “ he had examined the four gospels and found 
them to be fallacious.” 

“You cannot send a telegram to your wife, nor 
an express package to your friend, nor draw a check for 
your grocer, until you first pay the tax to maintain armed 
men who can quickly be used to kill you; and who 
surely will imprison you if you do not pay.”— The 
Philistine. 

Russian credit in England, France and the rest 
of ‘Europe i is at an end, but the Russian government has 
succeeded in floating a loan of twenty-five million dollars 
in New York. The debt of Russia has increased fifty 
per cent. in a dozen years. 

The Anglo- Russian, published at 21 Paternoster 
Square, London, is a monthly publication which seeks to 
spread an accurate knowledge of internal affairs and 
events in Russia, and their bearing upon international 
policy. It voices Russian public opinion, so largely con- 
demned to silence in the country itself; advocates civil 
and religious liberty and universal brotherhood and 
peace ; and secks to promote the attainment of just laws 
for both sexes alike. 

, Equity, published at Topeka, Kan., has a depart- 
ment of human brotherhood conducted by Abby Ander- 
son. 


“‘ Nations, like individuals, are powerful in the 
degree that they command the sympathy of their neigh- 
bors.”— Our Dumb Animals. 


. . . The Committee of the Peace Society, London, 
have asked the friends of peace in England for a special 


contribution of three thousand dollars for the distribution 

of peace literature in French and for other peace work 

at the Exposition during the summer. The Society has 

ry admirable agent, Mr. Manuel Vasseur, in Paris at No. 
4 Place du Théatre Frangais. 


; A motion in the House of Commons on April 3, 
declaring that, in the opinion of the House, it was desir- 
able, in the interests of the empire, that the colonies 
should be admitted to some representation in Parliament, 
was declared by Mr. Chamberlain ta be premature and 
possibly productive of mischief, and was therefore 
withdrawn. 


: Mr. Webster Davis, who has been assistant secre- 
tary of the Interior, has, since his return from South 
Africa, resigned his position and is devoting his time to 
arousing sympathy in this country for the Boers. 


. .. Mr. Alexis E. Frye, superintendent of schools in 
Cuba, says that “the great thing in dealing with Cuba is 
to trust these people, for this is the only way in which 
you will be able to win them.” 


“It will require a subtle casuistry to make the wars 
in which Great Britain and the United States are now 
engaged appear to be in harmony with the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount or of any other teaching of the 
first exemplar of the Christian life.”— Boston Herald. 


. . . The Boer Peace Deputation now in Europe con- 
sists of Mr. A. D. W. Wolmarans, Mr. Abraham Fischer 
and Mr. C. H. Wessels. Their exact mission has not yet 
been made known, and there seems fur the moment little 
prospect that they will be able to induce any of the 
European governments to intervene in any way in behalf 
of peace. They are coming also to this country. 


A Papal Encyclical in behalf of the peace of the 
world was issued at Easter time. It dwelt upon the 
Hague Conference, the disappointment caused by the 
Transvaal War, appealed to all sovereign powers to 
resort to arbitration, and asked all Catholic bishops and 
archbishops to use their full influence for the diffusion 
of the principles of peace. 


j “To speak lightly of war, to use the hot insolent 
words that help to bring it on, to throw ourselves into 
that temper of impatience, of irresponsible excitement, of 
talking big, that sometimes spreads through a nation and 
wrecks the hope of peace ; this can hardly be possible if 
we try to think of all that war means.”—- Dean Paget. 


The Peace Association of Friends in America, on 
account of the recent death of its secretary, Daniel Hill, 
held a special meeting at Richmond, Ind., on March 21, 
and reorganized by the election of Dr. R. H. Thomas of 
Baltimore, president, and H. Lavinia Bailey of Richmond, 
Ind., secretary. The organ of the Association, the 
Messenger of Peace, has been made an eight-page 
paper, and will hereafter be published at Baltimore, 
under the editorship of Mrs. R. H. Thomas. The Asso- 
ciation has done most valuable service for many years 
and we wish it more abundant influence in the future. 


‘ The American claimants to the Delagoa Bay 
award have entered with the State Department their 
protest against the acceptance by the United States of 
the decision arrived at by the board of arbitration. 
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They propose presently to submit to the Department a 
full statement of their reasons for dissatisfaction. 


‘ The Sultan of Turkey has again acknowledged 
the American claim for indemnity for the destroyed 
mission property. The State Department has informed 
him that he must set a date for payment within a 
reasonable time. 


Concord for April gives up three pages and a 
half-to accounts of peace meetings in England which 
have been broken up or violently disturbed. The account 
contains the names of twenty-four cities in which these 
riotous proceedings have occurred, and says that it is 
impossible, with its limited space, to present a catalogue 
of the cruel assaults on individuals. 


The Women’s Disarmament League, with head- 
quarters at Paris, has changed its name to the Women’s 
Universal Peace Alliance. 


. . Bya vote of forty to thirty-one the Senate, on 
the 3d of April, passed the Porto Rican bill, providing 
for fifteen per cent. of the Dingley duties each way, the 
repayment to Porto Rico of the sums collected at our 
ports, putting many common articles on the free list, and 
providing that free trade shall prevail after two years, or 
as much earlier as the Porto Rican government shall 
have secured a sufficient revenue from other sources. 


. It is reported that the Senate will not at this 
session ratify the new Nicaragua Canal treaty, amended 
or not amended. Some of them want it amended so as 
to give the United States the right to use it for war 
purposes; others do not. Some of them dislike John 
Hay and wish to defeat his work. 


. . The article by Senator Procter in the Jnterna- 
tional Monthl, y for April, on the “ Neutralization of the 
Nicaragua Canal,” leaves little to be said. It shows 
that eleven secretaries of state, from Webster to Hay, 
have favored neutralization, and that all the nation’s 
utterances in the past favor this policy. 


= Emile Zola contributes to the North American 
Review for April a very able article on war. 


. . . Mr. Bloch, author of the monumental work on 
the “ Future of War,” attempts, in an article in the April 
Contemporary Review entitled “ Lessons from the South 
African War,” to support his thesis that war between 
two first class powers has become impossible. 


‘ The total expenditures of the government for 
two years and nine months, beginning with July 1, 1897, 
have been $1,416,753,277.34. Ofthis vast sum $987,051,- 
328.99 have gone for the army and navy, and for pen- 
sions. If to this we add the interest on the public debt, 
nearly all of which is a war debt, the amount will be 
over one billion, or more than two-thirds of the total 
national expenditures, which have gone directly and in- 
directly for war purposes during that period. 

“For the moment we are given over to a kind of 
delirium, which seems to have all the characteristics of 
diabolical possession."— W. 7. Stead, editor of the Re- 
view of Reviews, London. 

The United States stands second only to France 
in the number of exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, and 
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has treble the number furnished by any other foreign 
country. 

. . . A United States parcels-post convention with 
Venezuela has been signed. It is thought that this will 
be worth one million a year to this country, through the 
mail order business. 


The distinguished French peace advocate, Fred- 
eric Passy, member of the Institute of France, and for 
many years a member of the Chamber of Deputies, is to 
be the president of the International Peace Congress 
which meets at Paris on the 30th of September and 
succeeding days. 


Contributors. 


Our recent appeal for funds with which to meet the 
deficit of the year has brought us about five hundred 
dollars, in sums varying from one dollar up to one 
hundred. All these gifts have been acknowledged to 
the donors in person, but we give their names here, hop- 
ing that their example may encourage others to send 
something. We shall need more than double the amount 
received, to meet our present needs. The amounts given 
are withheld, out of respect for the wishes of some 


donors : 

Joseph H. Atwater, Anthony, R. I.; Mary C. Atkin- 
son, Brookline, Mass.; Joshua L. Baily, Philadelphia ; 
A. B. Beeching, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Samuel B. Capen, 
Boston; Dr. H. L. Chase and wife, Brookline, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Rufus Carey, Princeton, Ill.; Ednah D. Cheeney, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Ellen Collins, New York City ; 
Sarah W. Collins, New York City; Charles A. Chace, 
Fall River; Dr. H. B. Cross, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Esther A. Drum- 
mond, Boston; Mrs. R. H. Dana, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Catherine E. Farwell, Boston; J. M. Graves, 
Wakefield, Mass.; Rev. W. S. Heywood, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, New York City; 
Charles H. Jones, Boston; Henry W. Lamb, Boston; 
Samuel Levering, Maryville, Tenn.; Josiah W. Leeds, 
Seal, Pa.; B. Frank Leeds, Dorchester, Mass.; James 
McGrath, Quincy, Mass.; Robert Treat Paine, Boston ; 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Chicago; Rev. George A. Put- 
nam, Millbury, Mass.; Misses Parsons, Roxbury, Mass. ; 
B. Schlesinger, Brookline, Mass.; C. Louise Smith, 
Boston; D. Wheeler Swift, Worcester, Mass.; Charles 
P. Ware, Boston; Rev. John Worcester, Newtonville, 
Mass.; Miss C. . Watson, Roxbury, Mass.; George 
Wigglesworth, Boston; Charles B. Wheelock, Boston ; 
a “Friend of Peace.” 


The World’s Crisis. 
BY MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
‘* Peace be on earth,”’ O Jesus, Lord, 
Where is the mercy thou hast taught ? 
It seems the mission of thy life 
The sinful world hath not yet caught. 
’Tis seeking still the calf of gold, 
And sacrificing lives to it. 
How shall we answer for such waste 
When at the judgment seat we sit ? 
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The universal brothexhood the river, yt the peace of the ocean which bears on its 
That thou wouldst have mankind to feel calm surface the wrecks and ruins of a roaring tempest. 
Is turned to jarring enmity, It believes in peace, but it is the peace obtained at the 
When we at mammon’s altar kneel. point of the bayonet or the mouth of the cannon. And 
Then strife and crime and war combine so to-day every nation is busily engaged increasing its 
To send their horrors to the world, army and navy. Men are working day and night manu- 
And men forget the flag of peace facturing the instruments of peace — battleships and 
That thou dost so desire unfurled. gunpowder. Each nation believes itself to be specially 
fitted and specially predestined by the Lord of Hosts for 

1e mind of mankind seems on fire sgt ; 
And burning to acquire vast wealth, uniting under one flag the peoples of the earth. But 
While love and happiness and peace this union will not be a united brotherhood, it will be a 
Will disappear as if by stealth. united serfdom. Its accomplishments will not be by the 
Men kill each other for their wealth, sword of the Spirit, but by the spirit of the sword. 
And nations now for mammon fight, And yet amidst all this turmoil and strife and uproar 
Forgetting all God's higher laws, we need not despair. It is not necessary to banish hope 
As they their nation’s honor blight. entirely. There are voices other than the voice of 
Will selfishness destruction cause, Death. Amidst all the bellowings that proceed from the 
Or will the nations cease to fight throats of the rulers of the earth; amidst the march of 
Ere they have lost the power to see, armed men; amidst the clash of steel and roar of cannon, 
And follow in the Father's light? there may still be heard a voice from the highest heavens 
Sine, proclaiming, “Be still and know that Iam God.” He 
Dear Christ, and learn thy loving ways, ° ‘. 
Then earth will find its sin removed, that hath - oe let him hear. r 
And blessed will be with peaceful days. And yet, it may be asked, “ Is not the voice of God 
‘ heard in battle?” Iam afraid not. Certain it is that 
the voice of the devil is heard much oftener, asking, 
False Ideas About War and Peace. after the dead lie buried in the dust, the same old diabol- 
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Read at a meeting of the ** Worcester Sons of Scotia,’ Worces- 
ter, Mass.. April, 1900. Recommended by the members 
for publication in THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

How the angels in heaven must weep and those in hell 
laugh at the sorrowful plight in which the nations of the 
world now present themselves! It isnigh two thousand 
years since the Man of Peace commanded, saying, “ Put 
up thy sword into the sheath.” Only to-day, and even 
reluctantly, have the civilized and Christian nations 
assembled in delegation to consider the practicability of 
this command. Only to-day, and the world, led by its 
stump orators and sensational journalists, treats the 
whole affair as a fiasco, as a utopia which only deserves 
serious consideration among the dreamers of the millen- 
nium. Disarmament?’ Pshaw! Life is a struggle, a con- 
test. War is a very undesirable and sorrowful thing, but it 
is in strict accordance with the laws of nature. No nation 
can be great withoutit. All history proclaims that the peo- 
ple who cannot or will not fight must perish. There is no 
room for weaklings or cowards. It is the merest senti- 
mentalism to cry over it. Let us be brave, heroic, patriotic. 
At the sacrifice of the few the many shall live. 

Such, in brief, is the doctrine presented by those who 
tell us that war is a necessary factor in the civilization 
and elevation of humanity. And this doctrine, while it 
is as false as the devil in principle and fatal as hell in its 
effects, is still accepted by civilized and Christian coun- 
tries as the only reasonable and practicable doctrine for 
solving international disputes. 

And so the world continues to move in the same old 
way—round and round—never forward or onward. 


Humanity, howling, cursing, swearing, continues its cir- 
cular march, wades through the blood-stained fields and 
over the blood-stained hills, dyeing them a deeper crim- 
son and adding to the number of dead carcasses over 
which it tramples. 


It believes in peace, not the peace of 


ical question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Still the 
voice of God is there if it could only be heard, speaking 
in words most clear and distinct and emphatic, “ Thou 
shalt not kill” ; “ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” But is 
not war beneficial in creating some of the best qualities 
in man, such as the skill of the physician and the tender- 
ness of the nurse? That it affords abundant opportunity 
for the practice of such qualities is only too sorrowfully 


true. That it stimulates and quickens them is also 
granted. That it creates them is most untrue. They 
It is 


are simply latent qualities brought into exercise. 
an undoubted blessing for the victims of war to have 
such qualities displayed in their interest, but it is sad 
indeed to require the blessing. It is mere nonsense to 
advocate war by such argument. Here is a locomotive 
moving along not too speedily. A man thinks he can 
cross the track before it reaches him. He has miscalcu- 
lated its speed. The engine strikes him and he is 
severely injured. Quickly an ambulance patrol arrives, 
and in it he is carried to the hospital, where he receives 
the skill of the physician and the tender care of the 
nurse. Are railroad accidents beneficial? Shall we 
advocate the desirability of multiplying them ? 

Again, it may be asked, “Is not war the foundation of 
all science and art?” If by science is meant the inven- 
tion of all kinds of instruments for the wholesale destruc- 
tion of human life, then war is the foundation of all 
science. So rapidly and so skilfully are we progressing 
in this science that, in a short time, the most scientific 
nation will be able to force its enemy to turn on a strong 
current of electricity and exterminate itself, just as we 
now do in the case of condemned murderers. But if by 
science is meant a knowledge of nature, and if we include 
the invention of those instruments which are helpful in 
the attainment of such knowledge, then science has 
nothing to do with war, except as an object of destruc- 
tion. An army of soldiers has no more regard for a 
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scientific laboratory than a herd of cattle for the flowers 
of the field wherein they are grazing. Students of 
science, like all other students, pursue their studies not 
amidst tumult and uproar, but where there is quietness 
and peace. The roar of cannon and the roar of infuri- 
ated armed men is no incentive tothem. War minimizes 
the possibilities for scientific progress. It cannot, there- 
fore, be the foundation of science. 

And now as to war being the foundation of art, what 
is to be said? We are told that art flourishes only in 
those countries whose people are imbued with a spirit to 
fight and who delight in war. An agricultural nation 
has no artistic quality, a manufacturing one is essentially 
opposed to war. Whenit is pointed out that the ancient 
Romans, whose great empire was built and maintained 
by war, were not by any means lovers or producers of 
art, we are told that at heart they must have been a class 
of farmers and not soldiers! We speak of the pen being 
mightier than the sword, but this is only the idle talk of 
an uncivilized agricultural nation or of a degenerate 
manufacturing one, if the foregoing theory be true. If 
such be true, then the sword would be mightier than the 
pen, the brush and the chisel put together. Nay, it 
would be more. The virtue and magic of these art in- 
struments would owe their origin to the sword. What 
a weary and monotonous world this would be without 
war! There would be nothing beautiful to cheer and 
elevate us. There would be no art —no literature, no 
paintings, no sculpture. There would be simply a race 
of people totally depraved by a mania for agriculture and 
manufacture, because, alas, too ignoble to fight! But if 
war is the foundation of art, why not perpetuate the 
realities of it? Why not chisel out to us on stone, the 
least perishable, a few thousand skulls with cross bones? 
Why not paint us pictures as we paint our hills and dales 
—with blood? Why not write us a few epics of the 
weaklings of the earth who were unable to adapt them- 
selves to the environment of an elevated and noble civil- 
ization-war ? 

The late Mr. John Ruskin, the greatest exponent of 
the theory that war is the foundation or creative principle 
of all that is great and true and noble in humanity, was 
forced to admit that all modern war is murder, that it 
created nothing but tombs. Since modern war is all that 
affects us in modern times, we need not trouble ourselves 
further with the effects of ancient or “classic” war. 

There is one other argument commonly expressed, 
although never uttered on platform or published in news- 
paper or magazine, which proclaims the benefits that 
accrue from war. We are told that, the labor market 
being overrun with wage-earners, what is required is a 
war conducted on an extensive scale, so that such a de- 
plorable condition of affairs may be remedied. Let us 
chop off a few thousand heads, then there shall be work 
for all. The most sorrowful thing about this argument 
is its advocacy by workingmen. How it ever entered 
their heads and gained expressed approval, God only 
knows. Still it may be heard in the workshop, in the 
club-room and on the street. I have no intention of 
discussing this question here to-night. To do so would 
be an insult to your intelligence. I mention it simply to 


illustrate the extreme folly and degradation to which the 
Of all the foulness and corrup- 


masses have descended. 
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tion that proceeds from sooty hell, this is the most crim- 
inal and most accursed. 

There are other theories and arguments by which an 
endeavor is made to prove, not only that war is justifiable, 
but that it is an essential factor in the progress and ele- 
vation of humanity. I trust, however, in dealing with 
the foregoing theories and arguments, I may at least 
have proved helpful in my endeavor to show you that, 
in the present condition of the world’s civilization and 
enlightenment, with all the opportunities afforded for 
arbitration and mediation, war is neither justifiable nor 
elevating. It may have been necessary, it may have 
been elevating in the infancy and early history of a 
savage and uncivilized world, but at the eve of the 
twentieth century of Christian teaching, it is nothing 
short of murder, and murder in its most brutal, vicious 
and degrading form. Now, I do not assert that the 
modern soldier is a murderer. What I do assert is that 
all modern war is murder whoever is responsible for the 
crime committed. The soldier of every nation generally 
thinks that he is engaged in a noble and holy cause. In 
thinking thus he thinks wrongly. Still he thinks as he 
has been taught. We have all been taught to believe in 
the righteousness of war; taught to believe that the 
extension of territory for commercial purposes is more 
valuable than human life. The worst thing about this 
teaching is that the Church upholds it. We might justly 
say, therefore, that the Church deserves greater condem- 
nation than any of its copartners in this great crime. 
But I shall not specially accuse or condemn it. We are 
all responsible and deserving of condemnation, unless we 
are opposing it in some form or manner. The ministry 
or government that declares war, the minister or priest 
who prays that the enemy may be completely vanquished, 
the great mass of humanity who receive with joyous 
acclamation the news of the massacre of the enemy, all 
are responsible for this great crime of murder. I cannot, 
therefore, my brother, join you in your cheer of victory. 
I weep for the victims; weep because of the homes that 
have been broken up and for the hearts that have been 
made sad; but, more than anything else, I weep for you 
in your cheers. Still I am not without hope, not without 
courage. I believe the day is nigh at hand when I too 
shall cheer ; shall cheer for the victory, not of the strong 
over the weak, but of the strong for the weak; shall 
cheer, not for the power that destroys, but for the power 
that helps and saves; shall cheer when the nations of 
the earth are united, not to blow the life out of each 
other, but to breathe a newer and higher life into each 
other. 


This is the season that inspires us with hope. The 
winter has gone and spring has reappeared. In the 


vegetable kingdom the manifestations of life proclaim 
the coming of spring when the fields and woods will 
greet us with the beauty and fragrance of their flowers 
and blossoms. What a beautiful scene it would be if a 
similar manifestation could be witnessed in the animal 
kingdom, in one branch of it at least, that of man. 


What a glorious transformation it would be. I have 
hoped that such a change will soon take place. And in 


my hope I would fain desire that the present year may 
mark the close of the world’s winter, which has been so 
long, so dreary, so desolate and so tragic in its history. 
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I would fain desire that the coming year, the year 1901, 
whether it commences a new century or not, may com- 
mence a new era, even the spring of a higher and nobler 
life in man. The spring once with us, the summer would 
soon appear, when there would bloom up in our midst 
flowers more beautiful than the lily or the rose. Instead 
of witnessing on the field and on the hillside those ghastly 
mutilated forms, bruised and broken and destroyed by the 
implements of war, with less thought and with a lighter 
heart than is displayed in plucking the weeds from the 
ground, there would spring up all over the land a multi- 
tude of flowers, which in their grace and symmetry of 
form, in their virtue and light and love, in all their varied 
manifestations of life, would proclaim the fulfilment of 
the prophecy of the angels at the birth of the Son of 
Man, “On earth peace, goodwill toward men.” 

My hope for the future lies in the good work already 
accomplished at the recent Hague Conference, which is but 
the prologue of what may be achieved in the near future. 
I say good work already accomplished, because even at 
that first conference much has been done in formulating 
articles on arbitration and mediation whereby two nations 
in dispute may, if they so choose, have an honorable and 
peaceful solution of their differences. 

This is much to be thankful for, even although the 
work of the Conference has been laughed and jeered at. 
The laughs and jeers will cease when the great mass of 
humanity take up the question in real earnest. The 
practical success of all future conferences depends on the 
earnestness of the people. I know too well that no 
amount of articles agreed upon and signed by the dele- 
gates will prove fruitful unless they express the senti- 
ment of the people. But let the people be in real 
earnest; let them take the same interest in a crusade 
of peace that they do in a crusade of war; let them 
put the influence and force of their whole being into it; 
let them be possessed with the same heroism as the 
soldier; let them be willing to bear similar privations ; 
let them stand unitedly against the attacks of the enemy ; 
let them be willing to give their lives a sacrifice for the 
cause,— and I tell you that the sun would never again set 
on the land where peace and joy would reign forever 
and forevermore. 

If there is one country better suited than another for 
influencing the peace movement, that country is the 
United States. Its desire for the peace of nations is 
traditional. This desire was very forcibly expressed by 
our delegates to The Hague in their earnest insistence 
for practical measures. But more than this, the United 
States is a miniature world. Its population ‘is so hetero- 
geneous that all the various characteristics of the different 
nations of the earth — social, poiitical and psychological 
—may be studied at home. Much could be done in this 
direction in overcoming national prejudices. In so far 
as we are able to obtain respect and obedience to our 
laws from such a variety of people; in so far as we are 
able to induce them to live among each other with the 
spirit of fraternal affection, — just so far have we accom- 
plished the practicability of international federation. 

If there is one day more suited than another for mak- 
ing special effort in this cause, that day is the Fourth of 
July, the day we celebrate our independence from 
tyranny and oppression. I say “our independence,” 
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because all of us, no matter of what nationality, partici- 
pate in the same privileges and blessings which are the 
inheritance of that independence so heroically fought 
for, so honorably established and so gloriously maintained. 
Still, instead of celebrating our own independence, which 
is indeed forever secure and safe, it would be nobler by 
far to utilize that day in an endeavor to accomplish a 
still greater’object, the disarmament of nations and the 
establishment of peace; a peace which the world has not 
yet experienced ; a peace, not obtained by the sword, but 
from the sword. 


The Pastor of the Philistines to His 
Flock. 


The pastor of the Philistine Church, at Philistine 
Corner, is a rough camel’s-hair man of the wilderness, 
direct and unconventional in speech, like John the 
Baptist, but some of the sentences in his latest sermon, 
as reported in the P/ilistine, though blazing with truth 
and honesty, would do credit, in their clearness and 
simplicity, to the greatest English masters of style. The 
main object of Pastor Philistinus is to get at the heart of 
things, and not to stop with the shining covering, put on 
to deceive people. Here are some of his lucubrations 
on the subject of war. I leave out some of the sharpest 
thrusts, knowing that the editor would run his blue 
pencil through them : 

It is perfectly safe to say that ninety-nine men out of 
a hundred in civilized countries are opposed to war. 
Savages like to go to war; we dv not. 

We are farmers, mechanics, merchants, manufacturers, 
teachers, and all we ask is the privilege of attending to 
our own business. We own our homes, love our friends, 
are devoted to our families and do not interfere with our 
neighbors any more than is necessary. We have work to 
do, and wish to work while it is called to-day. We 
recognize that life is short, and the night cometh. Leave 
us alone. 

But they will not— these demagogues, politicians and 
rogues intent on the strenuous life. We wish to be 
peaceable and want to be kind, but they say this life is 
warfare and we must fight. . 

We wish to pay off the mortgages on our houses, to 
educate our children, to work, to read, to meditate, to 
prepare for old age and quick-coming, cool, all-enfolding 
death. 

But they will not leave us alone—these men who 
insist on governing us and living off our labor. They 
tax us, eat our substance, conscript us, draft our boys 
into their wars to fight farmers whose chief offenses are 
that they wear trousers that bag at the knee and cultivate 
an objectionable style of whisker. 

In order to establish a reason for their domination, 
this self-appointed superior class pretend to follow in the 
footsteps of Christ — they call themselves Christians. 

But Christ never endorsed war, not even a war of 
self-defense, much less a war of aggression. The Bible 
is the book we all talk about but seldom read. We pay 
pew rent and let other men explain the Bible to us; or 
if we read, we read with our eyes shut. . . 

These preachers, who pretend to be followers of the 
Christ, for the most part believe in war, and wherever 
men go to war and bayonets glisten and gleam in the 
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name of God, a preacher in uniform is found. This 
preacher keeps out of the firing line, but he goes to war 
and calls himself a soldier. . . . 

And now this superior class intent on taxing us declare 
war and maintain standing armies in the name of this 
Man, who had no fellowship with either armies, war or 
the superior class. All the myriads of men who live off 
the government depend upon the government to tax us, 
and in order to tax us successfully standing armies are 
maintained. The plea that the army is needed for the 
protection of the country is pure fraud and pretence. 
The French government affrights the people by telling 
them that the Germans are ready and anxious to fall 
upon them; the Russians fear the British; the British 
fear everybody; and now in America we are told we 
must increase our navy and add to our army because 
Europe may at any moment combine against us. 

This is fraud and untruth. The plain people in France, 
Germany, England and America are opposed to war. 
We only wish to be let alone. Men with wives, children, 
sweethearts, homes, aged parents, do not want to go off 
and fight some one. We are peaceable and wish to be 
kind; we fear war, we hate it. Waris hell. We would 
like to obey the Golden Rule. .. . 

War is the sure result of the existence of armed men. 
That country which maintains a large standing army will 
sooner or later have a war on hand. The man who 
prides himself on fisticuffs is going some day to meet a 
man who considers himself the better man, and they will 
fight. (ermany and France have no issue save a desire 
to see which is the better man. They have fought once 
—more than that, many times—and they will fight 
again. Not that the people want to fight, but the 
superior class fan fright into fury and make men think 
they must fight to protect their homes. 

So the people who wish to follow the teachings of 
Christ are not allowed to do so, but are taxed, outraged, 
deceived by governments —by the superior class, who 
demand that we shall lead the strenuous life, when all 
we ask is the privilege of doing our work, and doing 
unto others as we would be done by. 

Christ taught humility, meekness, the forgiveness of 
one’s enemies, and that to kill was wrong. . . . 

The question is, how are we to relieve ourselves of 
these cormorants who toil not, but who are clothed in 
broadcloth and blue, with brass buttons and many costly 
accoutrements; who feed upon our substance, and for 
whom we delve and dig. Shall we fight them? No, 
we do not believe in bloodshed, and besides that, they 
have the guns and the money, and they would use these 
guns bought by money we have earned — taxed out of 
us — they would use these guns and use their army to 
kill us off speedily. . . . 

But who composes this army that they would order to 
fire upon us? Why, our neighbors and brothers, de- 
ceived into the idea that they are doing God’s service by 
protecting their country from its enemies. . . . 

The only relief lies in education. Educate men not to 
fight, and that it is wrong to kill. Teach them the 
Golden Rule, and yet again, teach them the Golden Rule. 
Silently defy this superior class by refusing to bow down 
to their fetich of bullets. . . . 

America can never become the ideal republic — the 


home and refuge of all that is best in art and science, the 
fulfilment of the dreams of seers and prophets — unless 
we cease modeling our political policy after the monarch- 
ies of Europe. Force expends itself and dies; every 
army is marching to its death; nothing but a skull and 
skeleton fills helmet and cuirass; the aggressor is over- 
come by the poison of his pride; victory is only another 
name for defeat; but the spirit of gentleness and truth is 
eternal. Only by building on that can we hope asa 
nation to live. 

Leave us alone. We wish to do our work. We wish 
to beautify our homes, to educate our children, to love 
our neighbors. Leave us alone that we may practise the 
Golden Rule. Your false cry of danger, and “wolf, 
wolf,” shall not alarm us. We pay your taxes only 
because we have to, and we will pay no more and no 
longer than we have to. 

We will educate men. And all the time our silent 
influence will be going out, and even the men who are 
conscripted will be half hearted and refuse to fight. We 
will educate men into the thought that the Christ-life of 
peace and goodwill is better than the strenuous life of 
strife, bloodshed and red war. “ Peace on earth!” It 
can only come when men do away with armies, and are 


willing to do unto other men as they would be done by. 
Z. 


Manifesto in the Interests of Peace. 


The following statement, signed by a number of influ- 
ential and well-known leaders of thought, including the 
Very Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., Dean of Durham, Her- 
bert Spencer, Alexander Bain, LL.D., Henry Goudy, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law, Oxford, 
F. C. Selous, corresponding member of the Zoological 
Society, author of “ A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa,” 
Sir W. Markby, D.C.L., formerly judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta, and reader in Indian law, Oxford, author 
of “Lectures on Indian Law,” etc., Rev. Alexander 
McLaren, B.A., D.D., Goldwin Smith, M.A., D.C.L., 
author of “The Empire,” etc., Frederic Harrison, M.A., 
Rev. S. A. Barnett, M.A., Canon of Bristol, founder and 
warden of Toynbee Hall, Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., 
Hibbert Lecturer on Comparative Religion, Manchester 
College, Oxford, Rev. John Clifford, M.A., LL.B., D.D., 
president of Baptist Union and ex-president of the 
National Council of Free Evangelical Churches of 
England and Wales, James A. H. Murray, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Ph.D., Balliol College, Oxford, editor of the “ New 
English Dictionary,” Alfred R. Wallace, LL.D., F.R.S., 
author of “The Malay Archipelago,” etc., etc., etc., has 
been forwarded to us for publication. It is explained 
that the manifesto was drawn up and the signatures were 
secured by one or two individuals without the assistance 
of any organization. The statement was prepared in 
November last, and about one-half of the names were 
obtained before the middle of December. Owing to the 
reverses of our troops the movement was suspended till 
the middle of February, after which date the document 
in its original form was further circulated and the 
remainder of the signatures collected : 

“ The fact that war is being prosecuted does not seem 
to relieve those who think it ought to have been and 
might have been avoided from the duty of expressing 
their disapproval of it, which they do, not as politicians 
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or as members of any party, but as lovers of peace and as per- 
sons who desire that the credit of their own country should 
be above all imputation of oppressive or violent action. 

~ At the present moment, moreover, there seems to be 
a special duty laid on those who disapprove of the war 
to express their disapproval. And this, first of all, in 
order to convey an assurance of sympathy to their Dutch 
fellow-subjects in the South African colonies, whose self- 
contro] is being sorely tested; and, secondly, in the hope 
that the publication of their disapproval may have some 
little effect on public opinion in this country, and so help 
to secure at the close of the war a fair and stable settle- 
ment of our relations with the whole of South Africa. 

“Their condemnation of the war is based on the 
following considerations: 

“1. Though they allow that the grievances of the 
Outlanders were real and may have justitied the efforts 
of our government to secure their removal, they hold 
that the circumstances in which the recent negotiations 
between our government and that of the Transvaal were 
entered made it more than usually incumbent on the 
stronger Power to adopt a conciliatory attitude. There 
was, first of all, the fact that our government had just 
before taken a prominent part in the Peace Conference 
at The Hague, and that, although we were able to plead 
a technical right to refuse arbitration in our dealings 
with the Transvaal, we might naturally have been 
expected to waive this right so as to avoid the suspicion 
of insincerity. Again, the fact that the difficulties in the 
Transvaal had arisen from the discovery of gold and the 
inrush of gold-seekers, and that the grievances which 
were keenly felt in the Rand and which gave rise to 
agitation were mainly financial, should have made a 
country jealous of its reputation particularly careful in 
entering upon these negotiations. But the great reason 
for adopting a patient and conciliatory attitude lay in the 
temper of the Transvaal Boers. Whatever view be 
taken of their suspicious hostility, it seems clear that 
there had been much in the past treatment of them by 
successive British governments since they left our colony 
in 1836 to make this distrust a natural attitude. The 
distrust had, moreover, only three years before, been 
intensified and quickened into a distinct apprehension of 
an attack on their independence by the Jameson Raid 
and by the treatment of that act and its supporters by 
the british government and by a large part of the press 
of this country —not to speak of the English press in 
South Africa. It may be added that the adoption of 
this conciliatory attitude was rendered the easier by the 
circumstance that time was on the side of the aggrieved 
Outlanders, that in the Transvaal itself influences were 
at work which could have been confidently counted on 
for diminishing before long the extent of the evils 
complained of. 

“2. The methods pursued by the British government 
in these negotiations, however well-intentioned they may 
have been, had in them much to irritate and much to 
confuse the minds of the Transvaal officials. More par- 
ticularly the later stages of these negotiations, accom- 


panied as they were by the announcement that a large 
British force was to be forthwith sent into South Africa, 
tended to raise and to fix in the mind of the Boers the 
idea that war and not peace was intended. 


“3. Asa consequence of the failure of our government 
to make use of all the means at their disposal for secur- 
ing peace, the war, though determined formally by the 
ultimatum issued by the Transvaal government, is in a 
very important sense the result of our own action, the 
onus of which cannot, therefore, be dismissed by the 
plea that it is waged in self-defense. 

“4. Having been caused to this extent by the action 
of our government, the war is open to the reproaches 
cast upon all wars which are waged by powerful against 
weak states, and appear intended to menace the inde- 
pendence of the latter. 

“5, The war seems, further, to be open to the charge 
of a disregard of the conditions of a permanent retention 
of our empire in South Africa, since its results are certain 
to reawaken in a more acute form outside the Transvaal 
the old but latterly almost extinct race antagonism be- 
tween the British and the Dutch inhabitants of South 
Africa. 

“ Holding these views, they desire the speedy termina- 
tion of the war, and to this end, as also to that of allaying 
the animosities which the war will leave behind it in 
South Africa, they ask our government to act worthily 
of a great power that has proved the superiority of its 
forces to those of two smaller communities by using the 
first occasion which presents itself for making known 
that they are willing to offer such terms as a people that 
has shown itself brave as well as jealous of its independ- 
ence may be expected to accept.”— The Herald of Peace. 


A Parable. 
BY B. J. RADFORD. 


In Klondike, where mosquitoes 
Perpetually swarm, 

That is, whene’er the weather 
Is anything like warm; 

In Klondike, where blood freezes 
In veins of young or old, 

That is, whene’er the weather 
Is anything like cold, — 

Up there a heathen Chinee 
Had happened for to squat 

Within the richest gold-field, 
tight on the richest spot. 


Then all the Christian squatters, 
Dutch, Yankees and Canucks, 
Rose up and swore in concert, 
By all the Klondike spooks, 
That all those boundless riches 
Should never, never go, 
With all their saving power, 
To the heathen, Yu Si Do: — 
*T would be a mighty scandal 
If all that wealth should fall 
To old Si Do, the pagan — 
{t must not be at all. 


They held a pious council 
And sampled Christian rum, 
And planned to squelch that heathen, 
With his pagan opium; 
And then they got together 
Upon a stormy night 
And killed Si Do, the heathen, 
And chucked him out of sight. 
Then over his possessions 
With many a bloody brawl, 
They waged a furious combat, 
Till the strongest got them all. 
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Now this is rawest fiction — 
A parabolic lie; 

For hardy Klondike miners 
Would rather starve and die 

Than outrage right and justice 
In such a cruel way: 

Though rough in dress and manner, 
They like to see fair play. 

But these supposed transactions 
Exactly represent 

How pious Christian nations 
Cause heathen to repent. 

EuREKA, ILL. 


New Books. 


Tue Repemption oF War. By Francis Paget, D.D. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth, 
73 pages. Price, 90 cents. 


This little book is a collection of nine sermons by 
Dr. Paget, dean of Christ Church, London, seven of 
which were preached at special services to the Queen’s 
Own Oxfordshire Hussars, of whom he is chaplain, and 
the other two on other occasions, the ninth one in 
January last. 

Dr. Paget holds a mixed view of war. He appreciates 
“the strain, and suffering, and terror, and dismay, and 
fierceness, and agony, and death, and sorrow” found in 
it, and he has nothing but condemnation for the “hot 
words,” “the temper of impatience,” the “ irresponsible 
excitement,” the “ talking big,” and other exhibitions of 
selfishness and ambition by which war is brought on. 
But he believes, or seems to believe, that in spite of its 
horrors and cruelties war has something in it that in 
measure redeems it. This he finds in “the beauty and 
splendor of character that men, by God’s grace, show in 
it,” in the “ self-sacrifice,” the “ unquestioning acceptance 
of duty,” the “ deeds of utter self-devotion ” which * flash 
forth ” in battle, ete. 

Dr. Paget does not grapple at all with the real moral 
character of war. The passions which fighting necessar- 
ily awakens, the hatred and contempt of the foe, the 
moral degradation of the men, the loss of the sense of 
the sacredness of life, the brutalizing of the soldier, the 
profanity and vileness of speech induced, the endless 
chain of animosity between peoples growing out of war, 
seem to be unknown to him. He recognizes no differ- 
ence, so far as his language indicates, between the 
“downright self-sacrifice ” of Paul, who, unarmed, went 
out to try by means of truth and love to bring the world 
to the Master, and the self-sacrifice of the soldier rush- 
ing into some “ venture of heroism,” one of whose pur- 
poses at the moment is to beat down and kill as many of 
the foe as possible. 

Dr. Paget’s book, written in a fine, glowing style, is 
valuable in one particular, It reveals anew, from what 
it leaves unsaid, the utter futility of the attempt to make 
war, on any comprehensive view of it, appear a moral 
and glorious thing. 


Ler tuere Be Licur. By David Lubin. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 526 pages. 


This book, just from the press, is a somewhat novel 
study in economics and sociology. The reasoning is put 
in the form of a“ story of a workingmen’s club, its search 


for the causes of poverty and social inequality, its dis- 
cussions, and its plan for the amelioration of existing 
evils.” Its purpose is to show that /aissez wire religious 
systems are untenable in a /wissez-fuire world. Mr. 
Lubin thinks that so long as this defect in the social 
system is present, so long must it be a futile labor to 
seek for peace. He advocates what may be called the 
socialization of religion —a Universal Church, “ for all 
the people, by all the people and of all the people.” 
When church contention ceases, then he thinks that 
social equilibrium will come about. A good deal of 
attention in the discussions is given to the constitution 
of the proposed Universal Church, its relations to Chris- 
tianity, its educative influences, ete. The author believes 
that though the change proposed may seem at first 
glance to be radical, it will be found on further reflection 
to be on strict conservative lines and in accord with 
Christ and the prophets. 


Cuartes SumNeR. By Moorfield Storey. Boston: 
Houghton, Mittin & Co. Cloth, 466 pages. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Storey, by giving the public this handy volume, 
has done a great service to the country. It comes just 
at the time when interest in Mr. Sumner and his great 
career has begun steadily to revive. Few people have 
time to read the four large volumes of Hon. E. L. Pierce’s 
Life of Sumner, one of the best executed works in the 
whole range of American biography. 

Mr. Storey has succeeded admirably in bringing into 
the compass of a single moderate-sized volume the story 
of Sumner’s life, the nature of his connection with the 
stirring events of the stormy period which ended with 
the war and the enfranchisement of the negro, his moral 
leadership in creating a strong anti-slavery conscience in 
the nation, his persistent efforts to secure the negro in 
his civil rights, and his final struggle, during the second 
presidential campaign of General Grant, to defeat what 
he believed to be the threatened outcome of Grant’s 
administration in “a personal government, semi-military 
in character and breathing the military spirit.” 

Mr. Storey, who is one of the ablest members of the 
Boston bar, was intimately acquainted with Mr. Sumner, 
having acted for several years as bis private secretary. 
He writes most sympathetically, but not at all in a spirit 
of blind hero-worship. He does not conceal Sumner’s 
defects of character, nor on the other hand does he mag- 
nify them to the Senator’s detriment. 

It strikes us that a little more space might well have 
been given to the oration on “The True Grandeur of 
Nations.” The two pages and a half devoted by Mr. 
Storey to this event seem scarcely adequate. Mr. Sumner 
himself considered it the foremost of his speeches. It is 
read to-day more than all his other speeches combined. 
It gave him his oratorical standing, introduced him to 
public life, and connected his name forever with the 
great movement for the abolition of war, which in many 
respects is even more important than that for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, to which Sumner gave the whole of his 
public life. 

Every American young man looking to public life and 
desiring to fashion himself after the best models of states- 
manship and patriotism ought to master the secrets of 
Sumner’s spirit, life and work, and Mr. Storey’s biography 
is the best book with which to begin the study. 
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An Edifying Journal. 

One of the most edifying journals 
that has ever come to the Mirror's 
table is Tuk ApvocaTé oF 
Boston monthly. For seventy-two 
years it has battled for all that is 
highest and best in Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization, and yet so little interest do 
we take in peace as a permanent and 
enduring factor in government, that 
we frequently meet intelligent Chris- 
tians (or at least those who are ac- 
cepted as such) who have never heard 
of this or any other journal devoted 
to peace. The Mirror would like 
very much to know just how many 
church papers get the Apbvocare oF 
Peace in exchange. Any good citi- 
zen who wants to place a substantial 
periodical in his family could not 
place one dollar better than by send- 
ing for it. It is the organ ‘of the 
American Peace Society, and Benja- 
min F. Trueblood, the editor, has 
recently made a tour through some 
of the Southern states lecturing in 
the interests of peace.— Ellis County 
(Texas) Mirror. 

“ Suppose a nation in some distant 
region should take the Bible for their 
only law-beok, and every member 
should regulate his conduct by the 
principles there exhibited. Every 
member would be obliged, in con- 
science, to temperance, and frugality 
and industry ; to justice and kindness 
and charity towards his fellowmen; 
and to piety, love and reverence to- 
wards Almighty God. In this com- 
monwealth no man would impair his 
health by gluttony, drunkenness or 
lust; no man would sacrifice his most 
precious time to cards or any other 
trifling and mean amusement; no 
man would steal, or lie, or in any way 
defraud his neighbor, but would live 
in peace and goodwill with all men; 
no man would blaspheme his Maker 
or profane his worship; but a rational 
and manly, a sincere and unaffected 
piety and devotion would reign in 
all hearts. What a Utopia, what a 
Paradise would this region be!”— 
John Adams’ Works, Vol. II, p. 6. 


Thou Shalt Not Kill. 

It is the infliction of death by so- 
ciety in any form—the taking of 
what God alone gave and what alone 
should be left to God to take away 
—which troubles the enlightened 
community, and will not cease to do 
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so until the practice has been aban- 
doned. The plea of necessity for the 
protection of society no longer avails ; 
for every article in the museum ex- 
hibit which we have invoked offers 
testimony to the experience of the 
ages that physical torture and death 
in its most terrifying forms are not 
the deterrents to crime which they 
have been supposed to be. And death 
in any other form canuot be made 
more effective. We shall further re- 
fine the death penalty to no purpose. 
It will be none the less legalized 
murder, the execution of a vengeance 
which is the Lord’s, the survival of a 
crude and savage social state. — 
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BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Published by Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. 
$2.00 


This book, for popular reading, is well 
adapted to the use of Clubs, Societies 
and Schools who would study the Andean 
Heroes and Bolivar’s plans for the per- 
petual peace of the American world. 
South America is the new land of oppor- 
tunity. The book pictures the heroic 
Creoles in their struggles for independ- 
ence and progress, and their views of 
ideal republics of unity and peace in the 
lands of the Southern Cross. 
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VIRGINIA HOMES. 


You learn all about Virginia lands, 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chusen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Arr. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 


. such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 


receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


A Permanent Anglo-American Tribunal. — Address at the 
Washington Arbitration Conference, April 23, 1896. By 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President Amherst College. 24 
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The True Historic Relations of the United States and Great 
Britain. — By Edwin D. Mead. 8 pages. Price 75 cts. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress. — Price postpaid, 
cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23,1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVocATE 
oF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Ought Christians to Engage in War ?— By Josiah W. Leeds. 

16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 
Ratemnatinnst Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2. 00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Against the Teaching of War in History Text-Books. — By 
Josiah W. Leeds. One cent for postage. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Gontng Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 

8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By IdaWhipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The Logic of War. — By Katrina Trask. Letter Leaflet No. 5. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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